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EDITOR'S LETTER 


Running Numbers 



7Z-~/^ 

Thomas J. Foti, Editor 


M arketers tend to talk a lot about the 
creative side of business messaging. 
From bright illustrations to snappy 
copy, we devote an inordinate amount of our focus 
to the art of winning over consumers. 

But there’s also a science behind direct mar- 
keting, one that rests on unchanging rules and 
whose impact can be measured in large part by 
cold, hard numbers. And nowadays, more than at 
any other point in the history of direct, market- 
ing experts are expected to have a firm grasp of 
those numbers. 

To help, we’ve devoted a big part of this issue to 
examining how mathematics — statistics, formulas 
and other complex computations — have become 
essential tools for successful marketers. CMOs 
are rapidly becoming chief mathematics officers. 
To start, we offer up a broad look at many of 


the key statistics about the direct mail industry 
itself (“Dashing Figures,” p. 16), to illustrate just 
how important the industry is to our economic 
and social health. 

From there, we investigate how this new reli- 
ance on numbers affects modern marketing (“It’s A 
Math, Math, Math, Math World,” p. 20), exploring 
both the roots of the numbers explosion (“Quan- 
tum Leap,” p. 23) and its current implications. 

As usual, we also go beyond the numbers to 
showcase some great examples of the continued 
potency of direct mail. In one instance, we spot- 
light a fast-food upstart (“Birds of a Feather,” 
p. 30), whose franchise owners are using mail as 
part of a multimedia strategy to attract new cus- 
tomers and boost their databases along the way. 

We also profile creative agency Mlicki, the 
winner of our first annual Deliver® Marketing 
Achievement in Innovation and Leadership 
(M.A.I.L.) Award (p. 26). 

Speaking of marketing innovation, be sure to 
check out our story on Z-cards, those compact 
printed pieces designed to fold out into large, 
colorful spreads packed with important market- 
ing messages, information, advice, etc. A staple 
of marketing campaigns for nearly a decade, 
Z-cards are enjoying a resurgence in popularity 
(“The Story Unfolds,” p. 14). 

Along with these stories, there’s also our 
regular roundup of marketing news, insights 
and tips aimed at helping you fashion more 
effective multichannel campaigns. 

It all adds up to yet another issue of 
Deliver that’s greater than the sum of its 
parts. Go figure. 
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DELIVERABLES 

A BRIEF LOOK AT SOME BIG ISSUES 
IN DIRECT MAIL 



Direct Mail 


Barcode Sale 


If you’ve been thinking about adding mobile 
barcodes to your direct mail to boost its 
impact, now is the time to do it 

Starting July 1 , the U.S. Postal Service® 
is offering an up-front 3-percent discount on 
First-Class Mail® and Standard Mail® that con- 
tains a barcode. The discount applies to mail 
received July 1, 201 1 to Aug. 31, 201 1. 

Many brands are finding that including a 
barcode on mail increases the response rate 
and helps drive customers to take immediate 
action, such as placing an order via the web- 
site or downloading a coupon for use online or 
in a brick-and-mortar location. 

Mobile barcodes are two-dimensional 
images that can be read by smartphones 
equipped with the appropriate reader. They 
can be used to link users to anything digital, 
from a website to a video to an mp3 audio file. 

To be eligible for the discount, all the 
mail received must contain a two-dimensional 
barcode, and mailing documentation must be 
submitted electronically. 

For all the details, contact the program 
office at mobilebarcode@usps.com. 



Use a mobile 
barcode like this 
one on your mail 
and it qualifies for a 
3-percent discount. 
(Scan it to see what 
happens!) 


Shipping 


Above the Fold 

The United States Postal Service® introduces 
new business shipping options 

Kiss the folded business document goodbye. Expanding its extensive line of 
affordable shipping options for businesses, the United States Postal Service has 
introduced three international flat-rate shipping options. Express Mail® Legal 
Flat Rate Envelope and Priority Mail® Legal Flat Rate Envelope enable attorneys, 
financial industry professionals, real estate agents and others to easily mail legal- 
sized documents while eliminating the need to fold important materials. 

The cost to mail up to four pounds in any of the six Priority Mail Flat Rate 
Envelopes smaller than 12.5" x 9.5" is $11.95 to Canada and Mexico — includ- 
ing the Priority Mail Legal Flat Rate Envelope and Priority Mail Padded Flat Rate 
Envelope. Cost for shipping to all other international destinations is $13.95. 

Express Mail International offers service to more than 190 countries in 
three to five business days, on average. Like the standard Express Mail Flat 
Rate Envelope, the Express Mail Legal Flat Rate Envelope is priced at $26.90 to 
Canada and $29.95 to all other international destinations, including Mexico. 
For more information, visit USPS.com. 



YOU 

SHOULD 

KNOW 


MORE THAN 51 PERCENT OF ALL POSTCARDS SENT BY MAIL ARE READ BY AT 
LEAST ONE MEMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS. 
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The percent by which the Direct 
Marketing Association expects 
direct mail spending to rise each 
year between 2010 and 2014. 


$5.2 billion 

The estimated amount in 
fundraising driven by non-catalog 
direct mail in 2010. 


WHEN IT'S CRITICAL 


4.1 % 

The predicted rate of compound 
annual growth of direct mail 
catalogs for 2009-2014, 
according to the Direct Marketing 
Association. 

1,092,132 

The number of people in the state 
of California, as of 2010, whose 
employment was in some way 
driven by direct marketing. This 
was the largest of any state. 


The U.S. Postal Service® has announced a new product for those all- 
important, time-sensitive materials requiring tracking and secure, urgent 
delivery. Critical Mail™ provides commercial mailers with eye-catching enve- 
lope designs, tracking services and low flat-rate pricing. 

Critical Mail is tailored for customers requiring cost-effective mailing 
solutions for important documents across many types of businesses, includ- 
ing the entertainment, financial services, membership services and tourism 
industries. Among the many items ideally suited for this new U.S. Postal 
Service product are event tickets, identification documents, stored-value 
cards, education transcripts and urgent direct mail messages. 

Critical Mail is an automation-compatible product requiring use of an 
authorized postage payment system. It is available to customers who qualify 
for Commercial Plus pricing, or who have signed a customer commitment 
agreement. Critical Mail features one- to three-day delivery depending on 
destination, with Track & Confirm service included at no extra cost. Extra 
services such as Signature Confirmation™ and insurance are available. 

Critical Mail requires envelopes supplied by the U.S. Postal Service. 
For more details, visit USPS.com/shipping/criticalmail.htm. 
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DELIVERABLES stings 


At the end of the day, it comes down to selling something. Think about 
all the marketing buzzwords out there: ‘I’ve got to create experiences.’ 
‘I’ve got to take that consumer on a journey.’ But if that journey doesn’t 
end up in somebody’s wallet and we don’t sell a product, then we’ve all 

not done our jobs. — Ralph Santana, CMO, Samsung Electronics America 



Paper Stock 


Technology 


Stock Buy 

Lightweight paper stock 
seeing its value rise 

Ok, we confess. “Lower basis weight 80 
bright hybrid offset” isn’t exactly the sexiest 
name for a paper stock. But a growing num- 
ber of professional printers insist that this 
lightweight paper stock is the rising star of 
the generic insert direct mail world due to its 
decidedly seductive affordability. 

Long used for inserts, lighter basis weight 
stocks have migrated to other direct mail 
component parts. With paper accounting for 
50 percent or more of a total job cost, switch- 
ing can save 42 percent on paper alone, even 
before savings in freight costs. 

Baltimore-based Tidewater Direct, which 
purchased and printed on more than 2,500 
tons of 80 bright hybrid in 2010, forecasts 
that 201 1 will be an even bigger year for this 
niche given increasing cost pressures. 




Returns Begone 

An integrated return service reduces costs, 
increases efficiency 

Being unable to reach a target because of an incorrect address is the bane of every 
direct mail marketer. Fortunately for them, Pitney Bowes has introduced an integrated 
return mail service that the company says can match the information on a mailer to data 
in a client’s file with 99.5 percent accuracy. 

Utilizing an automated and centralized process, the Pitney Bowes Enterprise Return 
Mail Services program updates as much as 80 percent of wrong addresses while reduc- 
ing undeliverable mail costs by up to 70 percent. The initiative also helps reduce the 
cycle time for managing return mail from weeks to days. 

For more information on Pitney Bowes Enterprise Return Mail Services, visitpb.com. 
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Marketing IQ 


Crash 
Course in 
Mail 

Young entrepreneurs design 
new course on using mail 

You know the marketing tides are turning 
when a pair of Digital Generation entrepre- 
neurs create a CD course on generating direct 
mail leads. But that’s just what Ryan Deiss 
and Luke Jaten have done with the release 
of “Offline Arbitrage” (offlinearbitrage.org), a 
training suite that promises to teach upstarts 
how to get started in direct mail. 

Until recently, 30-year-old Deiss was 
typical of many marketers his age, outright 
dismissing direct mail. His dim view of direct 
brightened after he met partner Jaten, another 
young entrepreneur who was enjoying tre- 
mendous success in offline/direct marketing. 
“There’s this whole generation of marketers 
coming out who have only ever done online,” 
Deiss said. “But what’s happened over the last 
few years is that online marketing has gotten 
a lot more expensive. People think e-mail is 
free, but it actually costs a lot to manage your 
e-mail lists, have deliverability specialists, and 
stuff like that.” 

Though Offline Arbitrage is promoted 
toward the work-at-home crowd, Deiss says the 
course’s strategies can be leveraged by small 
businesses as well. Offline Arbitrage offers 
several courses that focus on different sets of 
marketing strategies, including howto rent mail 
lists as a basis for starting your own sellable lists. 
“That can help cover the basic marketing costs 
to acquire your leads,” Deiss told Deliver.® 

“The course is for direct response mar- 
keters like me who have largely ignored the 
offline world,” Deiss said. “My e-mails have 
to compete against hundreds of spam mes- 
sages, but when I drop a similar promotion 
straight into somebody’s hand, the response 
rates are through the roof.” 


Talking Heads 

Business pros share smart marketing solutions 



Heather Bennett 

Marketing Vice President, M5 Networks, Inc., 

New York, N.Y. 

In an effort to expand sales of its office communications equipment, 

M5 Networks mailed small, metal replicas of boat anchors to dozens 
of potential clients, hoping to lure them in for on-site presentations. 
Attached to each anchor was a card asking recipients, “Is your phone 
system weighing you down?” The resulting buzz included social network 
exchanges among recipients, whose business the company has now won. 



Tom Flynn 

Owner, Behind the Wheel School of Driving, 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Tom Flynn wanted to raise the profile of his driving school in hopes of 
garnering more students. He hired PostcardManiato target youth soon to 
be of driving age. The company sent out 1 ,500 cards in February, result- 
ing in 25 calls that translated to thousands of dollars in new sign-up fees. 
“Postcard marketing is the only form of advertising we are doing, and 
we’re outperforming our competition just from this campaign,” he says. 



Karen Johnson 

Co-Owner, Marcus Bookstore, San Francisco, Calif. 

Karen Johnson was preparing to “e-blast” an announcement about an 
upcoming author visit when she discovered her computer had a virus. 
With only weeks to promote the event, Johnson mailed 400 fliers to local 
readers. The mailings resulted in some 60 attendees packing into her 
small bookstore for the event “It worked very well” says Johnson. “It was 
the author’s 1 0th appearance in the area, so people were already familiar 
with the work — but the mailings still pulled in a nice crowd.” 


Kerri Sox 

Owner, Playtime Music Studios, Apopka, Fla. 

Sox’s innovative pre-kindergarten program needed to spread the word 
to parents of potential students. When the web made little impact, 

Sox turned to direct mail and sent postcards to 6,000 addresses. “The 
proof of direct mail is in the results,” says Sox. “We got hardly anything 
when we promoted online and, as soon as we sent a postcard, 50 
people called us — immediately.” 


O Are you a small business with a smart marketing solution to 
share? Tell us about it at delivermagazine.com/talkingheads/. 
We just might feature it in a future issue. 
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Direct Knowledge 

Mail marketing is a science, and CMOs should treat it like one. 


I f you have worked in direct response mail for more 
than a few minutes, chances are you have heard your 
profession referred to as “scientific marketing.” 

It is not hyperbole. Testing, retesting and predict- 
ing — the direct marketer’s stock-in-trade — are the 
basis of the Hypothetico-Deductive Model, which scientists 
generally agree is the definition of science itself. That means 
that the very process by which direct marketers uncover what 
works and what doesn’t is the same process by which scientists 
figure out the universe. Scientists (and direct marketers) rou- 
tinely publish their findings, which other scientists (and direct 
marketers) then duplicate, test and validate. Then 
they build upon those findings, and in turn share 
what they learn. In this way, the body of scientific 
(and direct marketing) knowledge grows to the 
benefit of all. Isaac Newton summed it up when he 
famously said, “If I have seen a littie further it is by 
standing on the shoulders of Giants.” 

But giant shoulders provide an advantage only 
when people bother to seek out and stand atop 
them. Einstein did not arrive at the Special Theory 
and, later, General Theory of Relativity in ignorance 
of Newton’s laws. He was able to think outside the 
box precisely because he had first acquainted him- 
self with what was inside it. 


The direct mail industry has no shortage of giants with solid 
shoulders. From nearly two centuries of tracking results, direct 
marketing has amassed a great deal of knowledge — indeed, sci- 
entific knowledge — as to what works. By learning and relying 
on that knowledge, direct marketers can increase ROI faster and 
spend less money doing it. Those who overlook it risk wasting 
valuable time and resources reinventing the wheel — or, worse, 
testing square ones. 

A body of tested, retested, predictive knowledge is part of 
what makes direct mail much more than “just another com- 
munication medium.” With today’s tight budgets, a working 

knowledge of proven practices 
gives direct marketers a clear and 
distinct advantage. 

And, as with Einstein, know- 
ing what’s inside the box puts 
you in a position to better work 
outside it — responsibly. In turn, 
you’ll have an opportunity to add 
your own discoveries to an ever- 
growing repository of useful 
marketing knowledge. 

Who knows? Tomorrow’s 
direct mail experts may someday 
stand on your shoulders. 


FROM NEARLY TWO 

centuries of tracking 
results, direct marketing 
has amassed a great deal 
of knowledge — indeed, 
scientific knowledge — 
as to what works. 
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DEMO GRAPHICS 


DELIVERABLES 


The auto manufacturing 
industry spent an 
estimated $4.97B in 2010 
on direct marketing with 
30% (nearly $1.5B) allocated 
to direct mail. B-to-B 
marketers spent around 
one-fourth of the total in 
2010: $1.3B. The outlook in 
2014 shows a $7.3B spend 
- a 47% increase. 1 


of B-to-B services 
marketers use 
direct mail and 
e-mail . 2 


NAVIGATING THE AUTO INDUSTRY 






The U.S. automobile and auto parts manufacturing industry com- 
prises about 4,000 companies in a $200 billion-a-year industry. 
The industry is still one of the largest employers in the country, 
despite the plant closures and shuttered companies. Six million 
jobs in the U.S. can be attributed to the motor vehicle industry, 
including those in production, parts, dealers, advertising, market- 
ing, service and more. 

Most auto manufacturing components are sold through a face- 
to-face sales relationship. Direct marketing plays a role in lead 
generation to find qualified leads and garner face-to-face time. 
Mail and phone are the key media channels that work for cold lead 
generation for outbound communication, says Ruth R Stevens, 
president of New York-based eMarketing Strategy. 


B-to-B mailers reported a 1.78% response rate to letter- 
sized envelopes to prospects. They also reported a 
4.54% response to postcards sent to house lists. 2 


26 % 

of DM-driven 
sales in the motor 
vehicle manufac- 
turing industry in 
2010 fell in the 
B-to-B market, 
$14 billion. 1 


Return on Marketing 
Investment in 201 0 
for the motor vehicle 
manufacturing 
industry was $1 0.76 
per dollar of spend. 1 


62 % 

of industry play- 
ers are looking to 
increase their mar- 
keting expenditures 
over the next 1 2 
months, with only 
1 4% looking to 
decrease it. 3 


1 DMA, The Power of Direct Marketing, 2009-2010. 2 DMA 2010 Response Rate Report. 3 Competing for Share of Global Automotive Industry Spend in 2010-2011: Supplier Marketing & Sales Strategies and Industry Outlook, Research and 
Markets by ICD Research. 
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P.O.V. 


ONE QUESTION, THREE EXPERTS 


How does eco-friendly marketing 
benefit your brand?” 



ADAM FREEGOOD 

Director of Business Development 
Quadriga Art 


We produce more than 300 million 
DM packages annually. Our nonprofit 
clients have an interest in green- 
ing their mailing activities because 
of bottom-line benefits of reducing 
costs and driving better performance. 
Quadriga is actively using tar- 
geted data analytics to reduce 
mail volumes and promoting 
packages made from renewable 
materials, such as a branded 
promotional premium made from 
bamboo. We also added product 
engineering as a new department to 
audit DM packages for production, 
postal and overall design efficiency. 



SHARON VAN BUSKIRK 


Marketing Director 
Preservation Tree Services, Inc. 


As a company that produces our own 
proprietary extract to feed and protect 
our clients’ trees, green marketing is 
really the only way to go. We made 
a conscious effort last year - in the 
midst of our rebranding effort — to use 
recycled and recycled -content paper 
for our sales folders, postcards and 
letterhead stationery. We live up to our 
name, Preservation Tree, in every way 
we can. The benefits are non-tangible in 
nature, at least at this point. It mirrors our 
ethos and our image in the market place. 



ASHOK KAMAL 


Co-Founder 
Bennu, LLC 


Every customer point of contact is an 
opportunity to express green values. 
There are ways to mitigate the environ- 
mental impact of direct marketing: One, 
recycled packaging saves natural 
resources. Two, use vegetable- 
based inks that reduce chemical 
output. Three, minimize bulk by 
supplementing mailings with web 
links to digital resources. And finally, 
offset transport emissions by pur- 
chasing renewable energy credits. 
My company applies all of these tactics. 
For example, we post “virtual” product 
onesheets on our website rather than 
include unnecessary print collateral. 
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U.S. POSTAL SERVICE® MARKETING INSIGHTS | OUTSIDE THE BOX 


DELIVERABLES 


The Postal Service Needs Relief 
from Congressional Mandates 


In this issue were 
bringing you a 
special message from 

Postmaster General 
Patrick Donahoe on the 

long-term financial future 
of the Postal Service.™ 


Patrick R. Donahoe is 

Postmaster General and 
Chief Executive Officer for 
the U.S. Postal Service.® 


Last year, the United States Postal Service® 

delivered 171 billion pieces of mail. That’s 
563 million pieces processed each day. Those 
numbers, however, are not the figures some 
of our critics like to talk about. The number 
they like to cite is $20 billion — the Postal 
Service’s total net financial losses from 2007 
through 2010. 

Twenty billion dollars is a staggering sum. 

But you might be surprised to learn that 
those losses are due to an unusual requirement in the 2006 
Postal Accountability and Enhancement law. The impact of this 
requirement is significant: The Postal Service paid $21 billion 
in the past four fiscal years to fund retiree health benefits for 
future retirees. Were it not for this 
provision of law, the Postal Service 
would not be operating in the red; 
it would have turned a profit of 
$1 billion from 2007 to 2010, a 
period when mail volume declined 
20 percent due to the recession. 

Unlike other American busi- 
nesses, the Postal Service must 
pay cash today for health benefits 
that will not be paid out until a 
date far in the future. Other fed- 
eral agencies and most private- 
sector companies use a “pay-as- 
you-go” system, paying premiums 
as they are billed. 

Consider that the Postal Service 
had to borrow $12 billion from the U.S. Treasury so that it 
could make the $21 billion prepayment to the Retiree Health 
Benefit fund over the past four fiscal years. This is capital that 
would have allowed us to invest in new products and innova- 
tion, lower postage rates and remain profitable. 

We are resolutely committed to paying our fair share for 
our employees’ and retirees’ health care costs and have set 
aside more than $42 billion for such future costs. But these 


IN BRIEF 


Congress must act to 
reform the unfair 
and onerous 
mandates that hinder 
us from competing in 
today’s environment. 


accelerated payments constitute a hidden tax that is 
neither fair nor responsible. It’s time for Congress to act 
to eliminate this burdensome mandate. 

If action is not taken to address this situation imme- 
diately, the Postal Service will default on payments to the 
Retiree Health Benefit fund — and possibly on other gov- 
ernment payments — on or before Sept. 30 of this year. 

In the meantime, we are doing our part. Over the last 
four years, Postal management has eliminated more than 
$12 billion in costs and has committed to cut another 
$16 billion over the next several years. We are working 
diligently to dramatically improve our internal processes, 
including how we manage our workforce. Our recently 
ratified contract with the American Postal Workers Union 
is a good example of this. The 
contract gives the Postal Service 
much greater flexibility to 
manage work hours — where 
and when we need them — 
rather than bind us to static 
work shifts and significant 
overtime costs. The provisions 
of this agreement will provide 
the Postal Service with future 
cost savings of $3.8 billion. 

The Postal Service is the heart 
of a $ 1 trillion mailing industry 
and is essential to the American 
economy. And we are commit- 
ted to cutting costs within our 
statutory authority. But Con- 
gress must act to reform the unfair and onerous mandates 
that hinder us from competing in today’s environment. 

With Congressional action to address retiree health 
benefit pre-funding and other legislative and regulatory 
constraints, the Postal Service can more nimbly adapt 
to meet customer needs and better fulfill its mission: to 
deliver value, convenience and innovation to the American 
people and our nation’s businesses. 
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CLEANING UP: ^ j> 

The lead generation piece was a 
dimensional package that included a 
chamois with a logo, as well as an offer 
for a free customized comparison report 
from NCM Associates. The offer included 
a personalized URL where recipients could 
input data to receive the report and a free 
book, The Allure of the Automobile. 


0 Company: NCM Associates (Overland Park, Kan.). 

E Agency: BKV (Overland Park, Kan.). 

0 Target Audience: 7,500 automotive dealer principals, chief execu- 
5 tive officers and general managers at U.S.-based car dealerships. 

£ Goal: Brand awareness and lead generation. 

1 DM Vehicle: Pillow box mailer (1 3 by 7.5 inches) containing a 

f logoed chamois, a brochure, and a personalized letter directing tar- 

% gets to a PU RL where they could input data to generate a bench- 

'll; marking report. The book The Allure of the Automobile was a gift for 
n discussing report results with an NCM representative. 

^ Response: 1 25 qualified sales leads; of those, 80 are considered 
o to be sales opportunities. 


A fter refur- 
bishing its 
brand with 
a series of 
advertising 
and news releases, NCM Asso- 
ciates decided that it was ready 
for a bigger push. 

“It was time to go out and 
make a play to see if the message 
had gotten through,” says Robin 
Keller, the company’s marketing 
and communications director. 
“We were reinforcing the brand 
image and inviting people to do 
business with us.” 

Take, for instance, its Sep- 
tember 2010 lead generation 
effort, a dimensional package 
that included a logoed chamois 
and an offer for a free custom- 
ized comparison report. 

The package — which was 
created by direct marketing 
and interactive agency BKV — 
was sent to a highly targeted 
list of 7,500 automotive dealer 
principals, chief executive offi- 
cers and general managers at 


U.S.-based dealerships. It con- 
sisted of a pillow box mailer 
with the chamois, a brochure, 
and a letter directing recipients 
to a personalized URL. There, 
they could key missing infor- 
mation into a prepopulated 
landing page and enter finan- 
cial details into a calculator to 
compare dealership operations 
to NCM Benchmarks.® 

But NCM didn’t simply 
e-mail their abbreviated Bench- 
marking report to respondents. 
Instead, the information sat on 
a secure server for a limited time 
and could only be accessed with 
a password from a company 
representative. The process 
helped NCM demonstrate its 
careful treatment of confiden- 
tial data. It also added a touch- 
point: Prospects could discuss 
the results with a rep when they 
received the password or could 
set up a subsequent phone call. 
The package’s letter included an 
offer of a free book on rare cars 
to the first 500 respondents. 


NCM hoped a distinctive 
mailer would be more likely to 
get opened and would be easy to 
reference over the phone. NCM 
also hired telemarketers to call 
prospects early in the process. 

Ultimately 125 prospects 
became qualified sales leads 
because they filled out the lead 
capture page, indicated interest 
over the phone, or sent in the 
business reply card attached to 
the brochure. Of those, 80 pro- 
vided enough data about their 
operations to help NCM craft a 
sales message directly to their 
areas of opportunity. 

The $78,000 campaign has 
produced both sales and sev- 
eral pending sales opportuni- 
ties, Keller reveals. Meanwhile, 
NCM is already pleased with 
the brand awareness compo- 
nent. Says Keller, “We needed 
to communicate our fresh 
perspectives on an established 
service offering to a traditional 
audience; this integrated cam- 
paign definitely delivered.” 


We were reinforcing the brand image and inviting people 

in to do business with us.” — Robin Keller, marketing and communications director 
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Driving Car Dealers 

Mailer featuring a chamois helps introduce car dealers 

to a new data provider. By Mindy charski 
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The Story 
Unfolds 


Why Z-Cards endure as a powerful 
tool for brand messaging and 
customer engagement. 





11 


12 
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Through the ingenious way they fold, 
Z-Cards can carry a lot of useful informa- 
tion packaged between hardcover panels. 


Marketers are upping the ante by using the 
outside panels of Z-Cards in innovative ways, such 
as making them look like a pack of dental floss or 
including a barcode for special discounts. 
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t imothy Kunhardt credits the cards. 

Asked to explain the enduring popularity of Z-Cards 
— folded brand messages sandwiched between two hard- 
cover panels — the president of Z-Card North America 
theorizes that the credit- card-like cover panels likely play a role. 

He says consumers view mail with a hard cover as having 
“intrinsic value.” As a result, targets are reluctant to toss out 
Z-Cards. Instead, they wind up in wallets, glove compart- 
ments, purses and kitchen and desk drawers. “It’s incredibly 
sticky print,” explains Kunhardt. 

And perhaps this is why marketers and communicators 
continue to get attached. 

In recent years, Z-Card campaigns have sprouted up with 
steady frequency across a number of industries as diverse as 
finance, travel, insurance, entertainment and automotive. The 
cards contain information that ranges from health-care ben- 
efits to geographical maps, often taking on a bevy of shapes 
and sizes. (For example, one company recently designed a 
Z-Card shaped like a dental floss container for a dental insur- 
ance program.) And just as recipients may value the covers, 
marketers appreciate the chance that Z-Cards afford to pack an 
abundance of information into a pocket-sized mailer. 

Melissa Pepin, marketing communications project manager 
at Aetna’s Customized Communications Group (CCG), says 
the cards’ format allows her to present health-care informa- 
tion engagingly. “A lot of members don’t fully understand their 
health care benefits,” says Pepin, whose group specializes in 
helping employers explain benefits to workers. “The card is a 
fun, innovative way to communicate benefit information that 
we believe will be both used and retained by our members.” 

A recent Z-Card campaign produced by CCG for a customer 
served as “one little benefit package for all the recipients’ 
needs,” says Pepin. The cards included a list of questions to ask 
doctors, what is covered under the plan, preventive care tips 
and resources for additional information. In addition, the two 
outer covers each had a plastic sleeve attached so recipients 
could put their member ID card in the sleeve on one side and 
their medical spending account debit card in the other. 

In another case, a big-box retailer sponsored a campaign 
recently with Z-Card that featured offers for up to 70 pack- 
aged good items, with several different versions of the offer 
based on regional tastes. The outer card contained the address 
and a corresponding barcode for each customer in the mail- 
ing. This way, when a customer brought his or her card into 
the store to redeem any of the offers, the retailer was able to 
track the buying behavior of that customer. 

Meanwhile, companies overseas are going even further, mar- 
rying the Z-Cards to QR codes. In an integrated campaign for a 


music festival in Japan, a media company distributed 
Z-Cards featuring a map of the stages, a schedule of 
performances and a QR code that could be scanned 
to access a mobile website showcasing video clips of 
artists and live reports from the festival. Other recent 
Z-Card applications include 
maps handed out by hotels, 
visitor’s centers and colleges, 
and schedules of events tak- 
ing place at expositions. 

However, marketers 
should still make careful use 
of Z-Cards, warns Kunhardt. 

“Marketers who think a 
Z-Card strategy is just fold- 
ing up an ad are making a 
huge mistake,” he says. 

The key to a successful 
Z-Card campaign is in pair- 
ing its unique design with 
relevant information that a 
consumer will need to refer 
to repeatedly, says Kun- 
hardt. When considering 
the product, he says market- 
ers should ask: “What infor- 
mation do you have that 
is important enough that 
people are going to keep the 
card and go back to look at it 
multiple times?” 

Kunhardt says he also 
urges clients to consider the 
potential for Z-Cards in an 
integrated campaign, as the 
cards present “a low barrier 
to entry” into mixed media. 

Of course, some communicators, such as Pepin, 
also appreciate the impact that printed products 
like Z-Cards can still have on mail as a standalone 
channel. “If a marketer has only have a few seconds 
to grab someone’s attention, print is a great way to 
do it,” she says. “There is just something to be said 
for the medium.” □ 


The key to success- 
ful Z-Card usage is 
to find something 
that a customer will 
want to review again 
and again, such as a 
schedule of events 
or a map. 
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D irect mail is more than just a messaging channel for 
businesses. Mail is also a key economic indicator, a 
trusted source of information, a reliable gauge of 
consumer opinion and an engine that generates 
a lot of jobs, money and opportunities for mil- 
lions of Americans. Here’s a brief look at some of 
the numbers that help explain the reach, impact and trust- 
worthiness of mail — and why the medium continues to thrive. 
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1 

EXTENDING YOUR REACH 


The United States Postal Service ® delivers 
to more than 149 million residences, 
businesses and PO Boxes in every state and 
territory. That’s more mail to more addresses 
in a larger geographic area than any other 
post in the world} 

A whopping 98% of consumers 
bring in their mail the day it is 
delivered, and 77% sort through 
it immediately. 2 

15 % of all consumers receiving at least 
a catalog and 12«/o receiving at least a letter, 
postcard and/or flyer from a company made a 
purchase on the company’s website . 3 

According to a survey of 6,400 online shoppers, 
households receiving print catalogs shop online more 
often and spend more meaningful time at retail 
websites. The results held regardless of age, income, 
region or education for the survey respondent! 

THE UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE 
TRANSPORTED 128 MILLION PIECES IN 
NOVEMBER 2010, THE MOST RECENT 
MONTH FOR WHICH MAILING AND SHIP- 
PING STATISTICS WERE AVAILABLE. THAT 
MARKS A 4.5% YEAR-OVER-YEAR VOLUME 
INCREASE FOR THAT MONTH. 4 

THERE WERE 13.5 BILLION CATALOGS 

MAILED IN 2009. 5 


In fiscal year 2010, the United States Postal 
Service processed 171 billion pieces of mail. 
The average number of pieces processed daily was 

563 million, or 23 million each hour . 6 
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MAKING AN IMPACT 
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DIRECT MAIL REPRESENTS 52% OF TOTAL MAIL 
VOLUME IN THE UNITED STATES. 5 

IN 2009, THE DIRECT MAIL INDUSTRY EMPLOYED 
3.1 MILLION PEOPLE, INCLUDING MORE THAN 
2,550,000 NON-CATALOG EMPLOYEES AND 625,500 
CATALOG EMPLOYEES. 7 

The global direct mail advertising services market is forecast 
to reach $25 billion in 2015. Market growth will 
be spurred by locally targeted advertisements and micro- 
targeted advertisements, a move away from mass advertising 
to direct advertising. 8 

On average, those who receive at least 
a catalog spend 28% more and buy 
28% more items than those who do not 
receive a catalog. 3 


Direct order B-to-B DM sales are projected to increase 
5 . 4 % over the next three years. Retail purchases are 


forecast to grow by 7.2 pGTCGIlt, while lead generation 

will rise 5.2 percent. 7 


Direct mail expenditures in the United States are 
expected to rise to nearly $48 billion — a 
5.8% increase over 2010. 9 

IN 2010, CATALOGS HAD THE LOWEST COST PER 
LEAD/ORDER, WHICH WAS $47.61. OUTBOUND TELE- 
MARKETING TO PROSPECTS HAD THE HIGHEST COST 
PER LEAD/ORDER OF $309.25.° 

BUSINESSES IN THE U.S. SPENT $45.2 BILLION 
ON DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING IN 2010, MARKING A 
3 . 1 % INCREASE FROM 2009 LEVELS. 9 



3 

MAIL YOU CAN TRUST 


Direct order consumer DM sales were projected to grow 4.9% from 2009 to 
2014. Retail purchases were expected to increase 5.9% during the same period. 7 

The United States Postal Service processes 
391,000 pieces of mail a minute and processed 
41.5 million address changes in 2010. It has 
been named the Most Trusted Federal Agency 
six consecutive times. 6 

THE 18-34 PREFERENCE FOR DIRECT MAIL AND NEWSPAPER 

IS TWO TO THREE TIMES GREATER FOR INFO ABOUT 
HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS, HEALTH PRODUCTS, INSURANCE 
AND FINANCIAL SERVICES THAN ONLINE SOURCES SUCH AS 
SOCIAL MEDIA. 11 □ 


1 ComScore Case Study: United States Postal Service ® 2 USPS.com/directmaiVbenefits.htm 3 ComScore/United States Postal Service Catalog Study Update:Key Insights from 2007 4 dmnews.com/postal-service-reveals-new-intemational-shipping-options/article/195559/ 
5 DMA 2010 Statistical Fact Book 6 Postal Facts 2011 7 IHS Global report “The Power of Direct Marketing,” 2009-2010 edition 8 companiesandmarkets.com/news/global-direct-mail-market-set-to-grow-nl63.aspx 9 “Winterberry Group Outlook 2011: What 
to Expect in Direct and Digital Marketing” 10 DMA 2010 Response Rate Trend Report 11 warc.com/news/topnews.asp?ID=27161 
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As data analytics grow more complex, 
mathematics is replacing old-fashioned 
“gut instinct” when it comes to driving 
marketing decisions. 


BY BRUCE BRITT | ILLUSTRATIONS BY ZOHAR LAZAR 

W ith prairie-fire speed, a new paradigm is over- 
taking the brand- centric marketing models of 
the 1900s. At the core of the new model is a 
guiding belief that cold, hard numbers ensure 
warm, fuzzy customer relations — and even 
warmer ROI. To survive a marketplace where tech-empowered consum- 
ers have boundless choices at their fingertips, companies are harvest- 
ing numbers, cultivating algorithms and tilling customer data, driven 
by a near-religious faith that the numbers contain crucial insights into 
customer’s tastes, preferences and shopping vulnerabilities. 

In short, we’ve gone from mass marketing to math marketing, 
and any CMO that isn’t adjusting to the new reality is at risk of 
becoming “ad man out.” 

“If anything has completely changed the roles of the CMO and mar- 
keting, it has to be data analytics,” says CMO Council VP of Programs 
& Operations, Liz Miller. “We now have the ability to say, ‘Customer 


segment X best responds to e-mails with a message that has this level 
of a percent off, whereas customer segment Y actually responds better 
to direct mail where they can call a 1-800 number and redeem whatever 
savings we’re offering.’ We have the sophistication to do that quickly 
on a real-time transactional database.” 

Thanks to escalating increases in computing power over the 
past 20 years, we not only have new tools but a thriving analytics 
industry to go along with them. Scores of data mining companies 
have sprung up over the past decade, eager to provide compa- 
nies with math-supported marketing optimization solutions like 
customer experience analytics, customer link analytics, event- 
triggered marketing, marketing mix analysis, real-time decision 
management and more. Annual confabs like the eMetrics Opti- 
mization Summit, Predictive Analytics World and the Text Ana- 
lytics Summit are becoming must-attend events for marketers 
interested in staying competitive. 



Meanwhile, future marketers are also readying for the inevitability math- 
intensive future, with business schools offering courses in data analysis and 
customer relationship management (CRM). “Our textbooks are full of formu- 
lations like net present value tables that we used to only think of in finance,” 
says Duke University associate business professor Julie Edell Britton. “How 
do you determine which customers to invest resources into? Which customers 
are worth paying a lot of attention to? Which ones are worth less? We now 
look at financial returns and profitability on customers the way we would 
evaluate an investment portfolio.” 

Tomorrow is today 

The lessons Britton is teaching in the classroom are already being applied in 
the real world. Take, for example, David Norton, senior vice president and 
CMO of Caesars Entertainment and a vocal advocate of math-driven market- 
ing. Norton has helped transform the legendary gaming corporation into a 
math marketing juggernaut, using analytics to steer the operations of global 
Caesars properties that include Planet Hollywood Resort & Casino, Horse- 
shoe, Paris and Flamingo. “Here, we try to be as analytical as possible,” Norton 
says. “We don’t rely at all on gut instinct if we can avoid it.” 

Norton estimates that Caesars has spent more than $100 million on ana- 
lytics and other CRM infrastructure and software over the last decade. Invest- 
ing heavily in CRM technologies to help build customer loyalty, Caesars’ CRM 
architecture includes S AS -brand software for predictive consumer analysis 
and business intelligence, as well as Teradata as the warehouse, with Cognos 
and Unica as other key tools. “It’s a big deal,” Norton says of Caesars’ multi- 
million dollar roll of the dice on analytics. “We analyze the business all day 
long — trends, marketing performance, incremental profitability, test and 
control results — to know how we can spend our money wisely and engender 
as much loyalty as we can.” 

But Norton’s enthusiasm and embrace of marketing mathematics haven’t 
caught on everywhere, as one recent report suggests. A 2011 Ventana 
Research study including input from more than 2,850 organizations finds 
that more than half of organizations still spend the majority of their time in 
unproductive data preparation and quality assurance processes, rather than 
in applying analytics. Those same organizations reported issues with data 
accuracy and timeliness of analytics, thus placing themselves “at a competitive 
disadvantage against the most mature organizations that are using predictive 
analytics to help determine future outcomes.” 

The Ventana study concludes that most organizations have room to grow in 
their use of business analytics, as only 15 percent of surveyed companies earned 
Ventana’s highest “maturity” rating. “Despite the obvious value of analytics 
and the ready availability of analytics tools, businesses largely are not acting 
to eliminate the disadvantage at which they find themselves,” Ventana reports. 
So what’s up with that? 

Analyze this 

Jie Cheng is VP of Analytics and Customer Insight for Acxiom’s Global Consult- 
ing organization. He believes some marketers are slow to adapt to the new math 
marketing reality because ... well, they’re often slow to adapt to most game- 
changing trends. “We saw the same kind of things with the Internet in the first 
10 years,” Cheng says. “A lot of people are not getting the point. They believe 



in survival without data. There are so 
many priorities competing for budget 
that they think, ‘If we can do without 
it, then let’s do without it’.” 

For years, experts have been urging 
CMOs to take more of an interest in data 
analysis and mathematics. In 2007, the 
McKinsey Quarterly published a report 
entitled The Evolving Role of the CMO, 
which asserted that the changing busi- 
ness environment calls for new market- 
ing capabilities. “There will be analytic 
muscles to build,” the report stated, 
“such as the data-management skills 
needed to compare and maximize the 
effectiveness of on- and offline market- 
ing expenditures.” 

A chat with Cheng gives you the 
sense that some CMOs’ foot-dragging 
could be a form of passive resistance 
against an inevitably more dutiful 
future, since adapting will also require 
more from CMOs — more skills, more 
accountability, more pressure to make 


A NUMBERS 
GAME: 

Marketers are 
using new 
techniques but 
the goal is still 
the same: Drive 
more custom- 
ers through the 
funnel. 


optimal business decisions. “What 
math marketing does is make the mar- 
keting more financially measurable,” 
Cheng says. “When you say you did a 
good job, why is it a good job? There 
are so many other things happening in 
the markets, whether it’s government 
regulation, competition, or changes in 
the consumer population. How much of 
sales and profitability should be attrib- 
uted to those other factors, or to the 
marketing activities? 

“Once things become measurable and 
attributable, then the marketing organi- 
zation — in particular, the CMO him- 
self — is held accountable for whether 
they are spending wisely and generating 
a return in multiple of their spending.” 

With nearly 20 years of experience 
in marketing analytics, Cheng has wit- 
nessed the politics of the math market- 
ing future firsthand. “I have personally 
sat in on meetings where both the CFO 
and the CMO are in the room,” Cheng 


said. “The CMO believes they shouldn’t 
market to consumers or customers dif- 
ferently based on target segmentation. 
The CFO says, Are you telling me the 
ROI is the same regardless how you 
market to the consumers or the cus- 
tomers? This year you want to spend as 
much as last year while all other depart- 
ments are cutting costs. Can you tell me 
what would happen to the business if 
you cut 10 percent? And can you achieve 
10 percent more results with the same 
budget as last year?’ More and more, 
these are the conversations happening 
between CFOs and CMOs.” 

In the case of marketing executives 
like Norton, the CMO may even be 
driving the conversation. 

Et tu, Caesars? 

Norton oversees an analytics opera- 
tion that has been building on data for 
years. Known as Harrah’s Enter- 
tainment until its 2010 rebranding, 



Quantum Leap 

How a supercomputing expert 
inadvertently helped spark marketing’s 
math movement, by bruce brut 

It was called the “Quantum Project,” and it was an 
effort that seemed almost whimsical at the time of 
its 1 989 inception — but it would help push market- 
ing into the future. 

Michael J.A. Berry was a software engineer at a 
supercomputer maker when he landed a project at 
a major credit card company that was a novelty at 
the time: Create a database marketing system that 
could detail each purchase charged by cardholders. 

“We used that database to find out which 
advertisement inserts should be put into card- 
holder’s billing envelopes,” recalls Berry. “So if pur- 
chases indicated the likelihood that someone was 
a skier, they’d get skiing-related ads from resort 
operators or ski boot manufacturers. Because of 
that targeting, the company was able to charge 
more for those inserts.” 

The project served as his introduction to direct 
marketing and was among the first examples of sta- 
tistical modeling being used to help improve profits 
and ROI. Years later, Berry and partner Gordon 
Linoff started their own consulting company, Data 
Miners Inc. They now consult and mine data for 
some of the world’s most prestigious companies. 

A teddy bear of a man with a snowy beard, Berry 
is modest about his historic marketing achievement. 
He gives most of the credit for Quantum Project to 
the client. “They were ahead of their time in seeing 
the value of massive transaction-level data for mar- 
keting purposes,” Berry says. 

When asked if he feels a sense of pride about 
Quantum Project’s pioneering experimentalism, 
Berry is typically modest. “We old-timers always 
love feeling that we blazed a trail for the young 
upstarts of today,” Berry says, “but I don’t want to 
claim that what we did back then was responsible 
for all that came later. I’d rather say that we were 
lucky to have tools available to us that not many 
people had access to.” 
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Math Maturity An analytics expert lays out the four stages that brands must go through as their 
marketing becomes more math-centric. 


The boom in analytics has helped firmly place customer relationships at the center of marketers’ attention. “It’s become almost impossible for companies 
to be successful by being product- and brand-centric,” says Axciom analytics expert Jie Cheng. “They have to think of the consumer’s view of the company 
rather than only the company’s view of the consumer. So market research and the mathematical modeling start to become very popular to help sort things 
out.” To understand where the “new math” seems to be taking companies, we asked Cheng to explain how marketers have been evolving over the past sev- 
eral years in regard to their embrace of mathematics. Cheng outlined four stages that companies go through on their way to cultivating “math maturity!’ 


1. Descriptive: Using 
math to measure marketing 
performance, assess the 
potential in a marketplace, 
and find out the mix of con- 
sumers by target segments. 

2. Diagnostic: Apply- 
ing math to understand 
the “why” behind the 


“what.” Regarding direct 
mail, diagnostic analytics 
involves using math to find 
out why certain forms of 
direct mail work better for 
your particular business 
than others. For example, 
a company might employ 
diagnostic analytics to find 


out which kinds of direct 
mail formats connect best 
with consumers. 

3. Predictive: Here, a 
company uses math to 
glean what can be pre- 
dicted about a customer 
in the market. Predictive 
analytics help businesses 


decide which customers 
they should be reaching 
out to next week, or next 
month, by using direct mail 
or e-mail. What sort of 
messages should be com- 
municated? What kind of 
product offer are custom- 
ers mostly interested in? 


4. Prescriptive: The 

final stage in the math 
marketing process, pre- 
scriptive analytics uses 
the descriptive, diagnostic 
and predictive models that 
were outlined before to 
prescribe an optimal and 
complete solution. 


Caesars’ initially adopted its current segmented market- 
ing approach in 1998. Using historical data that revealed 
how often customers visited and how much they spent, 
the company’s early modeling efforts provided basic 
segmentation based on various demographic trends. 

Today, the heart and soul of Caesars’ world-class ana- 
lytics operations is the company’s Total Rewards pro- 
gram, through which customers earn credits each time 
they visit and play. The company maintains a centralized 
data warehouse where it collects customer information, 
gleaned almost exclusively through card use, to build pre- 
dictive models that reveal whom should be targeted for 
which loyalty programs. Unica and Cognos are used to 
automate segmentation queries and reports. 

Analytics also help Caesars identify potential customer 
value. Predictive models reveal which customers are likely 
visiting other casinos in the market. From there, Caesars 
can target them for highly customized campaigns expressly 
designed to increase their loyalty to Caesars’ resorts. SAS 
technology also allows Caesars to customize its predictions 
for each regional market. That comes in handy when for- 
mulating offers. For example, customers who live within 
driving distance of a casino receive different marketing 
promotions from those who live farther away. 

Explains Norton: “Any time we have a desire to do 
something different, we hold out a control group to fig- 
ure if intuition was right or wrong. Even with traditional 
advertising, we have tried to be as precise as possible.” 

The result has been quantifiable success. In 2010, 
Caesars reported net revenues of $8.8 million, marking 
a 1-percent increase from 2009. Chief Marketing Officer 
Institute was so impressed by Norton’s leadership that 
they named him its CMO of the Year. Such good news in 


the midst of a prolonged and brutish economic downturn 
helps explain Norton’s enthusiasm for the numbers. “In the 
last couple of years this industry has been hit pretty hard 
by the economy, so the fact that we can be very surgical 
in our response allows us to be as efficient as we can with 
our marketing spend,” Norton says. “Analytics are how we 
understand what’s going on in the business. I couldn’t do 
my job without it.” 

Do the math 

Of course, it’s important to remember that math marketing 
and analytics aren’t necessarily about massive investments 
in technology. “Back in the ’20s, ’30s and ’40s — before 
we had the ability to store huge quantities of data — all 
the analytics happened in the retailer’s heads,” says Duke 
University’s Britton. “I knew what things my customers 
were going to buy because I knew them individually. I knew 
which ones had good credit, which had bad credit. When 
computing power took off, we could identify our customers 
with a computer code of one sort or another.” 

As Britton’s historical synopsis illustrates, businesses 
of just about any size can get in on the analytical action. 
“The hardest thing you’re going to have to invest in is the 
relationship it’s going to take to mine the data,” says CMO 
Council’s Miller. “That’s not a cost investment — it’s a time 
and relationship-building investment.” 

As Acxiom’s Cheng sees it, there are no disadvantages to 
analytics, but plenty of disadvantages to inaction: “The only 
drawback will be that some companies will over-invest in 
analytics, but hesitate to invest in marketing experiments 
to change the culture and take initiatives within the mar- 
keting operation. Analytics provide a lot of insights, but 
those insights without action are just entertainment.” □ 


NUMBERS 
CRUNCH: As 

budgets have 
tightened during 
the economic 
downturn, it’s 
become more 
important for 
marketers to 
show the impact 
of their programs. 
Analytics is how 
they do that. 
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With a multichannel 
campaign that 
blends the best 
of mail and new 
media, branding 
agency Mlicki wins 
the first Deliver® 

M.A.I.L. Award 

BY JIM McFARLIN | PHOTO BY RYAN ROBINSON 


T he hunt for “Blue Octo” has become a victorious 
mission for Columbus, Ohio-based branding 
agency Mlicki, grand prize winner of Deliver mag- 
azine’s first M.A.I.L. (Marketing Achievement in 
Innovation and Leadership) Award. 

Earlier this year, Deliver asked readers to submit their 
most innovative and effective direct mail campaigns to be 
evaluated by our esteemed panel of marketing experts (see 
sidebar on p. 29). The judges — which included Deliver staff 
as well as award-winning marketers Toby Gadd and Chris 
Newman — were looking for the most creative use of direct 
mail, the relevance to other marketers and, most important, 
the achievement of desired results. After analyzing excep- 
tional entries from across the country, the pick was Mlicki. 

A second-generation, family-owned agency that will cele- 
brate its 40th anniversary in 2012, Mlicki stood out from the 
pack of M.A.I.L. contest entries with a whimsical andimagina- 
tive direct mail campaign. Even more remarkable, the work 
was created for a client whose industry isn’t renowned for 
thinking wildly outside the box — or in this case, the pipe. 

The customer, The Gorman-Rupp Co. of Mansfield, 
Ohio, is a global leader in wastewater pumps. In 2010, the 
company asked Mlicki to help it market the launch of a 
new submersible pump line with a unique octagonal shape, 
dubbed the “Infinity.” The campaign’s objectives were three- 
fold: to build buzz and curiosity within the market about the 
new product; to drive traffic to Gorman-Rupp’s booth at a 
major industry convention, the Water Environment Federa- 
tion Technical Exhibition and Conference (WEFTEC®) 2010 
in New Orleans last October; and to successfully introduce 
the pump to attendees at the trade show. 

Gorman-Rupp’s product line is noted for its distinc- 
tive blue color. Seeking to capitalize on both the color and 
shape of Infinity, Mlicki kicked off an integrated campaign 
in June 2010 that revolved around a fictional band of 
researchers tracking the movements of a mysterious entity 
known as “Blue Octo.” 



WE’RE NUMBER ONE: 

Jason Mlicki, owner and principal of Mlicki, 
celebrates at the company’s headquarters 
in Columbus, Ohio. 
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Combining a microsite, social media, print advertising and direct e-mail 
in addition to direct mail, Mlicki rolled out a steady stream of teaser infor- 
mation from a team dubbed G.R.A.N.D. (Gorman-Rupp Advanced Nature 
Detectives) over the course of three months leading up to the convention. 
The fabricated “clues” included shadowy photographs, video “sightings” 
and “witness statements” on the microsite plus frequent updates on social 
media sites as “Octo” advanced relentlessly south to New Orleans. 

However, agency president Jason Mlicki believes the direct mail com- 
ponent was the critical element that tied the entire campaign together. 

“We put direct mail in almost every campaign like that,” says Mlicki, 
whose father, Ronald, relocated from Cleveland to Columbus to found 
the agency in 1972. “In this case we were talking about reaching less than 
10,000 recipients, so mail is almost always a core piece of that kind of 
campaign for us. We know we can deliver the message we want directly to 
the decision makers. That’s the No. 1 reason it’s in there.” 

The team from Mlicki was made up of creative director John Randle 
and designer Bethany Lesko, along with supporting art director Natalie 
Wilson and senior account executive Jason Sutton. 

Randle and Lesko designed an official-looking, multipage dossier in a 
plain brown file folder that featured a typewritten summary of Blue Octo 
findings (redacted, of course), “Official Sighting Reports” and photos. 

“The direct mail was meant to showcase the first photographic evi- 
dence’ of the Octo’s recent movements, obtained by G.R.A.N.D.,” Randle 
explains. “The report was sent to G.R.A.N.D. operatives’ all over the coun- 
try. In keeping with the story, we wanted it to have a used look, like some- 
thing that had been sitting on a detective’s desk for some time, maybe 
even used for notetaking or as a coaster for their morning cup of coffee. 
We wanted recipients to question the authenticity of it in a ‘Wait, is this 
real?’ sort of way, to get them involved in the rest of the story. After all, 
they were G.R.A.N.D. ‘operatives,’ even if they didn’t know it.” 

Direct mail was the grand finale of Mlicki’s multipronged campaign, 
landing after an initial saturation of social media and digital messaging 
followed by a month and a half of online update blasts. Mlicki believes 
the tactile nature of direct mail communication still makes it a vital ele- 
ment of any marketing effort that, like so many modern-day strategies, 
is rooted in cyberspace. “We wanted the mail to hit somewhere late (in 

the campaign) because it was a relatively 
high-impact piece,” Mlicki says. “You’ve got 
all the online conversation happening, then 
the mail is the interrupter.” 

Total cost for the direct mail segment, 
sent to key Infinity prospects, was $10,000, 
including creative development and print- 
ing. More than economical, however, the 
direct mail effort was also exceedingly effec- 
tive, Mlicki says. 

“We know that our digital stuff is a little 
broad, our advertising is a bit broad, but we 
know our mail can be targeted to the right 
people that we want to be interacting with,” 
he says. “We view it as a high-impact oppor- 
tunity because people can kind of gloss over 
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stuff on the web and in print [advertising] a 
little easier, but mail’s going to go right on 
their desk. So we have the chance to really 
catch their attention and interrupt them a 
little more than we can in some other media.” 
Utilizing print advertising in an indus- 
try as narrowly focused as Gorman-Rupp’s 
presents its own drawbacks, Mlicki adds. 
“The trade books are pretty heavy lifting,” 
he says. “It’s a lot of dense technical articles 
and such, so the print (ads) running in there 
may not even be read. I mean, the contacts 
might subscribe, but they might not touch 
the publication for months. We wanted to 
make sure we got to all of the touchpoints 
that we could.” 



They succeeded: The campaign was 
deemed a rousing success by client and 
agency alike thanks in large measure to an 
impressive 10-percent response rate on direct 
mail, based on visits to the microsite, and a 
standing-room-only stream of curious visi- 
tors to Gorman-Rupp’s WEFTEC 2010 sales 
booth. The entire campaign can be viewed on 
Mlicki’s website, mlicki.com. 

One of Mlicki’s larger challenges may have 
been convincing the upper management at 
Gorman-Rupp that a launch campaign for 
their valuable new product that revolved 
around a team of make-believe researchers 
stalking a blue pump that moves from town 
to town on its own was a good idea. 

“The good thing was that their company is 
really good at pushing decision making down 
the organization,” Mlicki says, “so leadership 
trusted marketing to make this decision even though they weren’t totally 
on board with the vision for it. They said, ‘Hey, you own the marketing, this 
is your decision. Run with it.’ I think that’s great organizational structure. 
And fortunately, the results were great.” 

Beyond that, Mlicki says, “I think the challenge of any integrated cam- 
paign, even on a relatively small scale like I think this one would be in the 
grand scheme, is always just making sure the timing of all the elements 
comes together the way you want.” 

Though justifiably proud of landing the M.A.I.L. Award’s grand prize, 
Mlicki, whose team also won two global Rebrand 100 awards recently for 
excellence in brand repositioning, strives to keep accolades in perspective. 

“We try not to focus too much on awards,” says Mlicki. “We have two 
goals with every client engagement: Deliver the best creative work we’re 
capable of and achieve the client’s business goals. Ultimately, we feel any 
industry recognition comes from maintaining that focus. Winning the 
M.A.I.L. Award is particularly rewarding because it was structured to 
reward work that accomplishes our two goals. It’s quite an honor.” □ 


WINNING WORK: 

The B-to-B 
campaign profiled 
the hunt for the 
mysterious Blue 
Octo through a 
dossier (top and 
bottom) sent via 
direct mail and 
frequent updates 
in The GRAND 
Chronicle (right). 



NEXT BEST 

I The runners-up in our Deliver® M.A.I.L. Award 

FIRST RUNNER-UP: 

BLUE HORSE & TRUMPET 

San Diego, Calif. 

“Cox Business: The Future Looks Great From Here” 

Volume: 5,000 Incentive: Desktop crystal ball, included in third mailing 
Cost: $26,000 Results: 35-percent increase in customer retention, 

1 7-percent reduction in customer calls related to billing 

The firm produced a three-pronged direct mail campaign sent to new Cox Busi- 
ness customers throughout their first year of voice, video and data service to 
increase customer retention and reduce phone calls related to billing questions. 

The first piece was a layered mailing that included a letter opener sent before 
arrival of the first customer bill. It addressed the most commonly asked questions 
from new customers - such as how to read their bill. 

The next piece was a postcard-sized spinner, sent after approximately 90 
days of service, to encourage interactivity on the questions of “How are we 
doing?” and “How can we help?” 

The third piece was a card and box sent two months before the customers’ 

1 2-month renewal that included a desktop crystal ball reminding customers of 
their smart decision in selecting Cox Business and urging them to continue. 

SECOND RUNNER-UP: 

KROME COMMUNICATIONS 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Restoring Your Classic” 

Volume: 5,500 Incentive: A die-cast, 1 959 Chevrolet Corvette replica, sent 
with the second mailer Cost: $30,000 Results: 1 5-percent response rate, 
with several qualified leads collected in the first three weeks 

The Steel City agency created a two-part direct mail campaign for Siemens 
Water Technologies, encouraging water treatment plant managers to use 
Siemens’ aftermarket services to restore existing facilities. 

The first piece was a mailer promoting Siemens’ aftermarket expertise in 
restoring “classic” systems. The mailer included a CD of ’50s and ’60s “cruising 
music” aimed at men ages 35 to 60. 

The second piece was a 1 959 Chevrolet Corvette replica. 

OUR JUDGES: 

TOBY GADD Fort Collins, Colo. 

President of Montage Graphics Inc.; winner of Deliver magazine’s “Top Picks” 
competition; author of the blog “Toby Gadd: A Guy on a Bike.” 

CHRIS NEWMAN Chicago, III. 

Associate creative director at DraftFCB; named one of “30 Under 30” by 
Direct Marketing News in 201 0; finalist for Best Art Direction at 201 1 John 
Caples International Awards. 
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BIRDS OF A 
FEATHER 


NOTED FOR THEIR WINNING MAILERS, THE MARKETING EXPERTS AT DUKKY CROSSEO 
WITH A FAST-FOOD CHICKEN FRANCHISE TO GIVE FLIGHT TO A TASTY CAMPAIGN. 


BY SCOTT SMITH | ILLUSTRATION BY PETER KRAMER 


T he idea came to Shawn Burst in the shower. 

There he was, silently brainstorming a name for his 
new marketing technology company when he spied a 
toy rubber duck on the shower floor. “I started thinking 
about how ducks fly in formation, how that related to our 
approach to co-op mailing,” says Burst, once a printer for 
direct marketing campaigns for the auto industry. 

In that instant, Dukky, Burst’s cutting-edge marketing 
technology company, was hatched. 

Three years later, the Louisiana organization has grown and 
expanded its mission — but at its core, Dukky continues to be 
among the industry’s most vocal evangelists for (and creative coor- 
dinators of) flashy, smart and in-your-face cross- channel marketing 
campaigns. Dukky technology acts as an add-on to traditional mar- 
keting tactics like direct mail and allows them to go viral, leveraging 
a company's current customers to market their promotions to their 
friends through social media. 

Not long ago, for example, Burst’s company joined with a pair of 
successful owners of a chicken-themed fast-food franchise in metro 
New Orleans. Although the two men already owned two of the chicken 
franchises, they wanted to open a third and quickly attract foot traffic. 

After an in-store sign-up sheet effort gathered only 150 names, the 
franchise owners turned to Dukky, and Burst’s team quickly went to 
work. The company designed a marketing strategy centered around 
mailing 5,000 postcards to a list of local women ages 30 to 40 with a 
household income of $40, 000-plus. But these weren’t ordinary cards. 

“They were four-inch by six-inch, colorful, and covered in plas- 
tic, with perforated coupons you could break off and bring into 
the store to redeem,” says Renee Hall, Dukky vice president of 
business development. 



The mail pieces also featured 
a PURL, or personalized URL, 
that included the customer’s 
name in the domain. The mail 
piece instructed them to visit 
their personalized microsite for 
additional coupons and a chance 
to win a sweepstakes. “At first 
glance, it gave a good impres- 
sion. At second glance, it was a 
good offer and the customer was 
encouraged to go online to acti- 
vate the card,” says Hall. 

An astounding 22 percent 
went to the microsite’s first land- 
ing page to select the preferred 
offer and provide their birthdate 
and e-mail address. 

The next step was an oppor- 
tunity to share the offer with 
friends via Facebook and Twit- 
ter, or on 263 other social net- 
working options, as well as SMS 
and e-mail. Users were enticed to 
share the offer with the promise 
that doing so would enter them 


into a sweepstakes to win free 
chicken for a year. 

Dukky technology made the 
sharing process easy with the 
click of the preferred social icon 
or e-mail from the landing page, 
including the ability to upload 
e-mail contact lists for some 
webmail services. (While it does 
not track how many people were 
e-mailed, it knew who had for- 
warded the offer.) 

“We want to make sharing on 
our sites natural and organic,” 
says Hall. By integrating the 
social sharing element into this 
campaign, visits to the micro- 
site reached 14,124, a 280-per- 
cent response from the original 
5,000 postcards. Of those peo- 
ple who visited the site, 6,089 
were willing to provide some 
form of personal data. 

The 1,300 coupon redemp- 
tions were split evenly between 
those who responded directly to 
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THE HE’S NO BETTER TIME TO SPEND 
DOLLAHS IN DIHECT MAIL, ESPECIALLY 
SINCE EVERYONE IS SAW HATE 0 WITH 
E-MAIL MARKETING CAMPAIGNS. " 



MAKE YOUR MAIL MORE SOCIAL 

Download our white paper with 
ideas for boosting the power of 
mail by combining it with digital at 
delivermagazine. com/strategy/. 


the postcard and those who came in through online outreach on social 
networks and through e-mail. 

After four weeks, the franchise owners had 3,400 new names for 
their database and knew which of the originally targeted customers had 
been the most influential in promoting the offer to their friends. These 
brand evangelizers received an extra reward. Additionally, due to the 
questions asked during the activation process, the restaurant owners 
knew which location customers intended to visit. 

The total response from the direct mail respondents coupled with 
that of their peers and friends far exceeded the results that could be 
expected if just one channel had been employed, especially considering 
a third-party list was used. 



presented a steep learning curve on how to market the service 
and train users to maximize its benefits. “But our most suc- 
cessful resellers and clients are the ones that realize everything 
from store signage and Web-based ads to direct mail and pay- 
per-click ads can be coordinated and their response measured, 
while taking advantage of the influence people have with their 
friends in a single campaign,” Hall reports. 


GOOSING OIHECT MAIL 

“Were big fans of direct mail. If it has a good design and a good offer, it 
will drive a very cost-effective response, especially when leveraged with 
a tool like Dukky,” notes Hall. “There’s no better time to spend dollars in 
direct mail, especially since everyone is saturated with e-mail marketing 
campaigns. A great direct mail campaign now is more likely to stand out.” 
The case study for this campaign recently won the 2010 Direct Mar- 
keting Best Practices award from PODi, the Digital Printing Initiative, 
which hailed it as “an impressive example of a fully integrated multi- 
channel direct marketing campaign with viral components.” 

In December 2009, Dukky decided to turn its marketing program 
into Software as a Service (SaaS), which would be available online to any 
size company through resellers like printers and marketing agencies, 
rather than for a small number of its own clients. 

The new Dukky service helps companies easily create microsites, pro- 
mote their campaigns in all communications, and track customer response. 

“Most agencies don’t have the people, money or time to create their 
own effective integrated tracking technology, and now they can obtain 
these features for all their marketing strategies,” notes Hall. “About 95 
percent of our clients now offer our technology as a white label platform 
of solutions for their customers.” 

The first few months of transition from agency to SaaS provider 


NOT JUST FOR BIG BRANDS 

Initially, Dukky worked primarily with vendors who had relation- 
ships with Fortune 500 companies. Recently, however, Dukky 
has been beta-testing its platform for small to medium-sized 
businesses, which may not have the staff to do a major cam- 
paign or the budget to pay a marketing agency. This setup enables 
those businesses to gain access to a Fortune 500 marketing solu- 
tion for relatively low cost. 

“We ask prospective clients what their response rate has 
been with direct marketing before, and we have a goal to double 
that, which we pretty much reach every time,” says Hall. 

Dukky has now raised the number of social networks a client’s 
campaign can be shared on from the 265 the chicken franchise 
made available to 335. Hall says that while only a few of these 
are highlighted, Dukky wants to make the tools convenient for, 
say, a blogger at a niche site. 

“We see some of the most successful campaigns are now involv- 
ing direct mail, Facebook ads, web-based ads and calls to action on 
their company website, rather than trying to bank success on one 
tactic,” she says. “In this campaign, direct mail drove the initial 
response and was followed up with marketing outreaches that 
continue to push that wave through other channels.” □ 
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The Envelope Opens Up 



he noble business envelope, still a perfect No. 10 in our stack, 
has imprinted an indelible stamp on U.S. communication and 
contemporary culture despite overwhelming competition 
from fax machines, e-mail, text messaging, social networks 
and those sappy e-cards. Though folded, stapled, barcoded an< 
bundled, the envelope remains steadfast, relevant . . . unflap- 
pable. Deliver® recently caught up with this ageless emissary 
to address his present role in marketing and society. 



You may be able to clear up an age-old question for us right 
off the top. Is your name pronounced ahn-velope or enn-velope? 

Well, it depends on who I’m with, now, doesn’t it? When I’m 
about me business, all hoity-toity and professional-like, it’s ahn-velope. 
When I’m just hangin’ with me mates, it’s whatever you please. You can 
call me Enny. Most of me friends do. 

Well, you certainly “enveloped” that question, didn’t you? 


of your baby’s hair in an e-mail, call me. That’s when I’ll start to worry. 

You sound pretty confident about your future. 

Mate, I can’t be licked! Uh ... so to speak. 

What’s your opinion of Mail Art? 

f ove it, love it, mate! I’ve got an ego like anyone else, ya know. 
I like to be special, colorful, to stand out from the pile. And the more 
distinctive I am, the more effective I can be as a prospecting tool. Hey, 
I’m like a pickaxe! A “prospecting tool,” get it? 

Oh, we got it. Enny, what are some of your favorite things? 

Let’s see... Celebrity stamps. Pen pals. Successful marketing 




(Silence.) 

OK, moving right along. Do I detect a British accent? 

Right! I’m a direct descendent from the original fold, don’tcha 
know. It was a couple of Brits, Edwin Hill and Warren de la Rue, who 
patented the first machine to cut and crease my ancestors way back in 
1845. Before that, blokes just made their own envelopes freehand out 
of whatever was lyin’ around. Extremely sloppy. Bloody mess. 

What about today, Enny? Do you think your kind 
still has a role to play in modern communications given all the 
advances in technology? 


campaigns where I get to seal the deal. Windows — I’m the transparent 
type, ya know? Barcodes. Thank-you letters. ESD, Electronic Stamp 
Distribution. Messaging on me outside. Being certified or registered — 
what power being all official! Being spritzed with cologne or some other 
pretty scent. Oh, and definitely, recycling. 

And your dislikes? 

Too much saliva. E-mail strings. Poison pen letters. “Return to 


Sender.” Hot wax seals — how’d you like to have something all heated up 
and sticky pressed onto your backside, eh? Oh, and shredders. We lost Uncle 
Henry to a crosscut, high-speed job back in ’06. Me aunt went all to pieces. 

Any advice for our readers? 

I’ve been around since before the Pony Express. There are more 
than 400 billion of us, of all shapes and sizes, made around the world. 
We must be doin’ something right, eh? Don’t give up on us envelopes, 
people. Keep us in the fold. 

Thank you so much for your time. We know how busy 


DEUVEi 


ENNY 


DEUVE, 


Of course! They call it “direct mail” for a reason, don’t they? you are 
I can be personalized, customized and specialized. I can be all gussied Ah, nice talkin’ to ya, mate. But I gotta run. I’m being picked 

up and stuffed with discounts, special messaging, all kinds of goodies, up at 3 o’clock. 


Look, what I’ve got that those other gadgets don’t is the touchy-feel; 
factor. What do they call it? Tactile. That’s what I am. You ever feel warm 
and fuzzy about a fax message? When they figure out how to put a lock 



Going on a trip? 

Yeah, but I usually get in the bag first. I’m still a rock star at 
heart, ya know? 
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Tactile. That’s what I am. You 
ever feel warm and fuzzy 
about a fax message?” 







